6.  Irving s ShylocJ^. Graham Robertson, like many frequenters of the Ly-
ceum, was not convinced that Irving's reading of Shylock was right. In "Time
Was," he writes that this "heroic aristocratic martyr upset the balance of the
play and ruined Portia's Trial Scene. How small and mean sounded her
quibbling tricky speeches when addressed to a being who united the soul of
Savonarola and the bearing of Charles I with just a touch of Lord Beacons-
field that made for mystery. After her best effect, we momentarily expected
the doge to rise, exclaiming: 'My dear sir, pray accept the apology of the
Court for any annoyance that this young person has caused you. By all means
take as much of Antonio as you think proper, and if we may throw in a
prime cut off Bassanio, and the whole of Gratiano, we shall regard your ac-
ceptance of the same as a favour!"
The scarf made by Edith Craig which Irving wore in the part in later
years is now in the Ellen Terry Memorial Museum at Srnallhythe (Kent).
7.  The Becf$teal( Room. This room at the Lyceum Theatre where Irving
entertained so many distinguished guests had been the last meeting place of
"The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks" a club which was in existence in the
reign of Queen Anne, and is believed to have been founded at an earlier date.
Its history is uncertain before the year 1735 wnen John Rich, the manager of
Covent Garden Theatre, gave its members accommodation there. Hogarth,
George Colman, Colley Cibber and George, Prince of Wales, were among
the famous "Beefsteaks" of the Covent Garden days. When the theatre was
burned down early in the i9th century the Beefsteaks moved to the Bedford
Coffee House, and thence to the newly built Lyceum. When that theatre too
was burned down, a spacious room was provided for the Beefsteaks in another
Lyceum on the same site. "The whole of the room was panelled in old Eng-
lish oak, portraits of past and present members graced the walls, and the
original gridiron, rescued from the ruins caused by two fires, occupied the
centre of the ceiling." In spite of this splendour, the prestige of the club began
to decline, and by 1867 it was bankrupt. The furniture and portraits were
sold at Christie's, and the room was used for the storage of theatre properties
until Irving became manager of the Lyceum. He restored it, and it became the
scene of gatherings as distinguished as those of its palmiest days. Ellen Terry
refers to some of Irving's Beefsteak guests in Chapter XII.
8.  The phonograph. Eight years after the night when Ellen Terry wished
a "phonograph had been in existence/* Irving heard one for the first time.
Writing to Ellen Terry (who was on holiday in Berlin) in August 1888, he
describes it as "a most extraordinary instrument phenomenon. You speak into
it, and everything is recorded, voice, tone, intonation, everything. You turn
a little wheel, and forth it comes, and can be repeated ten thousands of
times. Only fancy what this suggests. Wouldn't, you like to have heard the
voice of Shakespeare, or Jesus Christ? I only wished that I could hear your
voice."
When a record was made of Irving's voice he was shocked and horrified at
the result. "Is that my voice? My God!" Ellen Terry kept the wax matrix
for some years. Then it came to pieces in a housemaid's hand. She herself